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project staff are described in the areas of (1) Publicity, 
including response from the profession and prospective 
staff and students; (2) Recruitment, which called for half 
the applicants from the usual admission channels and half 
through Project SEEK; (3) Admissions, conducted solely on 
the basis of interviews; (4) Administration and Policy 
Development, the work of the Planning and Development 
Committee and its subcommittees on Curriculum and Field 
Work, Admissions, and Staff; (5) Curriculum and Development 
(Content and Form) , particularly course descriptions for 
the 4-year, 36-credit-hour professional sequence consisting 
of six hours of field work with two hours seminar per week 
for 30 weeks; and (6) the Liberal Arts and Science 
Requirements, which involved cooperative efforts of the 
School of Education and the College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences. In each area the report sets forth priority 
tasks, mostly administrative, required before the program 
can function effectively,. A sample student schedule for the 
8-semester program is included. (JS) 
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The first five months have been devoted to planning 
and deivelopnent; the real test of the value of the Pilot 
Program idll not begin until September 1969 when the first 
Program participants arrive on campus* Thus^ this report 
was not written as an evaluation as such^ but as an historical 
account of the activities of the Program staff over the last 
few months* In addition^ it sets forth the priority tasks, 
mostly of an administrative nature, that remain to be done 
before the Program can obtain the sure footing required for 
effective functioning* 
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INTil(»UCTION 



In wid-February, the Office of the Urban Teacher Corps of the 
State of Nexj York granted City College funds to support the last phase of 
planning md development for the E:^rimental Ulot Program in Teacher 
Education (EPPTE). The grant was small, $^,000, so small in fact, that 
the School of Education had to secure about $3,o00 from its general funds 
to maintai?/! the planning activities even on a minimal level. Nonetheless, 
the significance and in^ct of the grant was great. 
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The grant was significant in that it was one of the few grants 
given by the State to stdjnulate a radically different approach to the pre- 
paration of teachers for ghetto youth. The purposes of the Pilot Program 
go beyond the production of more teachers who meet State certification 
requirements. Primarily, the Program has been designed to find an effec- 
tive alternative to the conventional model for training teachers. To this 
end, fozmal education courses will be replaced with closely supervised 
field e::q)erlences accompanied by weekly seminars.^ 

The grant came to be interpreted by the Faculty of the School of 
Education as a vote of confidence by the State Department of Education of 
the more than three years of work by Faculty committees to develop a new 
approach to teacher education. The grant was an important factor in 
stimulating active Faculty Involvement in the planning and development 
activities even among those who previously had e3q>ressed strong reser- 
vations about the new program. In fact, this support and involvement was 
so widespread that when the Pilot Program came before the Faculty for 
approval, it was accepted with little or no discussion from the floor 
within minutes after it was presented. 



PUBLICITY 
















Bnmediately upon receipt of the grant, the College Public iU)lations 
Office issued a news release describing the innovative aspects of the pro- 
gram and identifying the Office of the Urban Teacher Coxps as a major source 
of funding for the program. As a result, news items appeared in the New York 
Daily News, the New York Post, and the New York Times . Subsequently, 
articles on the program also appeared in City College Report, the City 
College Alumnus, the Teacher Education News and Notes (Division of Teacher 
Education, the City University of New York). 



1. A full description of the program objectives can be found in James J. 
Shields, Jr., **E3q)erimontal Pilot Program in Teacher Education A Pro- 
posal, " N. Y., City College, The City University of New York, The 
School of Education, December 1966, HS pp#, Unpublished. Sfc c 
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The response to ths publicity was overwhebndng. Professionals 
in the field of education responded with notes of encouragement and praise 
for the program which they felt appeared to be an extremely promising 
attempt to effect long overdue refom In teacher education* One respondent 
involved in the Elementary Science Study in Newton^ Massachusetts inrote 
fr<na an airplane crossing the Atlantic to indicate how inpressed he was 
with the Program* A Professor of Education at another campus of the 
Iftiiverslty wrote> believe that the Esqperimental Program has the greatest 
merit in that your faculty is confronting ^^any Issues and attenpting to 
deal with many shortcomings In educational programs* " An executive officer 
of one of the Colleges in the State University complex with a strong com- 
mitment to teacher education was so excited by the programme possibilities 
that he arranged to spend a day at the College to discuss the program with 
the planning committee and the adninistratlve staff* ^y far the most 
enthusiastic reaction to the program came from members of a committee within 
the Public Education Association (PEA) who currently are engaged in an 
in-depth study of teacher preparation in New York City* 

The publicity also elicited considerable re^onse from individuals^ 
both within the College and outside^ who are interested in joining the staff* 
Predictab!ly« they were extremely generous in their praise for the Program, 
one individual interested in a position wrote, "I just want you to know how 
very iitpressed I am by the soundness of this new approach* Everything I 
have learned about teacher education in urban schools cries out in favor of 
just such an enpirical and pra^natlc redesign* 

The qaality of those applying for staff positions from outside 
the College was surprisingly high* Unfortunately, the applicants had to be 
infomed that because of the uncertainty of additional funding from the 
State and because of the high degree of Interest in the program among those 
already on staff at the College, staffing for this year at least would bo 
met from within the College* As a result, there are few staff members who 
are black and Puerto Bican or who have had recent teaching experience in 
urban ghetto elementary or secondary schools* This situation will have to 
be corrected* Unfortunately, the solution is not entirely in the hands of 
the Director of the Pilot Program; it rests largely within the Appointments 
Committee of the several Departments within the School of Education* 

The greatest response came from those Interested in matriculating 
in the program* Tkifortunately, few met the regular academic standards 
established for admission to the College* And many, who appeared to 
qualify for Project SEEK, found they did not qualify because they xrere 
slightly over-age *2 Due to the paucity of funds, a large percentage of 
those who qualified for Project SEEK were not accepted and thus did not 
achieve access to the Program* 

2* Project offers an alternate channel to those who do meet the 
usual admission standards of the College and who have low family 
incomes and live in poverty^ signated neighborhoods* 
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Also, it turned out that the few who seemed as though they might 
have met the regular academic standards establislied for admission to the 
College could not be considered because the deadline for submitting applic- 
ations to the College had passed. Actually, the deadline was one month 
before the State grant was received. Thus, the pool from which students 
could be selected was limited to people who had submitted their applications 
to the College and to those already in Project SEEK. Riis was an unforeseen 
and unfortunate problem. 



I As this problem becsme fully apparent^, it was feared that the 

f Program would not be able to meet its quota of one hundred qualified students* 

I This, however, did not prove to be a difficulty. The most serious problem 

I created by the admission's strictures was that a large number of highly 

I qualified individuals who could have lifted the quality, tone and richness 

f of the Program had to be discouraged* These included individuals such as 

I the thirty-five yaar old mother of a school age child whose experience in- 

[ eluded work as administrator of a bookmobile which brought reference books, 

art prints, and paperback books into disadvantaged communities; a mother 
who supported her family working in community centers and in addition con- 
I tributed time to a local Head Start program; a licensed practical nurse; 

I and a number of people en^loyed as educational assistants in ghetto schools* 



Clearly, the Program Director must take immediate steps to secure 
discretionary power froa the Board of Higher Education for the School of 
Education to establish its own admission standards* In this way. Program 
participants can be admitted with an impressive record of post-high school 
achievements, but with poor high school records* These are individuals who 
clearly have the potential for becoming lilghly effective teachers in ghetto 
schools, but who are denied the opportunity to do so because of age (over 
thirty, but under forty), financial status, and poor high school records* 



RECRUITMENT 

I The program design called for two types of Program participants* 

i^roximately fifty per cent were to be selected from applicants who wore 
I admitted to City College through the usual admission channels* The remain- 

ing fifty per cent were to be selected from a pool of students recommended 
by ^he Directors of Project SEEK at City College and at the University 
Center and the Director of the College Discovery Program. 

I 

i Although the Director of the College Discovery Program was 

i extremely cooperative in furnishing names of qualified candidates, admission 

1 strictures precluded acting on his recommendations* The Director of the 

[ Ifciiversity Chnter program declined to cooperate until the university 

I budget was clairiLfied* However, agreement on the budget was not reached 

until April and at that point he was so occijpied with repairing the damage 
I done to hio Program by the budget delay that he was not able to work out a 
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cooperative agreement X'dth the Pilot Program* This left the City College 
Project SSSK program as the sole source of applicants for the second cate- 
gory of candidates. Fortunately^ the Director and the staff of the City 
College SEEK Program were most cooperative and interest among SEEK in the 
Pi2ot Program ran very high. As a result^ the SEEK counselors found it 
quite easy to nominate fifty highly qualified students for the Pilot Program. 

The next task x<7as to reach the approximately fifty students who 
were to be selected from those who were accepted for admission through the 
usual admission channels. This was accomplished in two ways. Firsts all 
students accepted for adnission to the College received a special brochure 
describing the program and inviting them to became participants. They were 
told in the brochure that if they were interested in learning more about ~ 
the program or in obtaining an application they were to complete the tear- 
out sheet and return it along with their other registration materials. Of 
the U5 students who completed the tear-out sheet and returned it, approxi- 
mately 85 students expressed further interest in the Program. 

Another effort to reach these students was made by contacting 
all the guidance counselors in the New York City Public high schools by 
letter. In this letter, which was accompanied by a packet of brochures 
describing the program, the counselors were asked to publicize the program 
among potential City College acceptees. In addition to mentioning the 
program, they were also asked to distribute copies of the brochure. 

In the nozrnl course of events, applicants axe sent acceptances 
to the College in March and are sent packets containing registration 
materials early in April* However, this year late in I<'=3bruary the President 
and the Board of Higher Education notified the staff that the budget situa- 
tion would possibly delay admissions of the freshman class until July 1* 

If this, indeed, happened, the Pilot Program would have been faced 
with a number of serious problems. It would have meant that information 
regarding half the potentially available students would not have been ava 7 il- 
able prior to the summer vacation. That would have meant that saneone on 
the staff would have had to bo retained during the summer to correspond 
with interested students and to interview them. This, of course, would 
have entailed additional funding. 

One of the ways that was suggested to circumvent these problems 
was to admit freshmen already at the College. This would have meant that 
these students in each semester of their sophomore year would have had to 
take a double load of field experiences and seminars. In other words, 
they would combine the freshman and sophomore experiences into one year. 

The idea was favorably z^celved by the Beans and the Department Chairmen. 
However, the budget crisis was resolved toward the end of April and no 
decision had to be reached on whether or not to adnit sophomores. 
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Ih tems of this year* s experiences x»ith recruitment, it is 
apparent that a major effort has to bo made very early in the fall to reach 
students in all the senior high schools around the city. This can be dene 
through assembly programs, career conferences, and in special meetings 
arranged through guidance counselors. 3n addition, information on the Pro- 
gram can be included in the packet of materials sent to potential applicants 
by the Gity University Admissions Processing Center. 

ADMISSIONS 

The admissions process was fairly simple. Uxe Dix'ector of the 
Program held a series of meetings with the counselors on the Project SEEK 
staff at the College to inform them about the goals of the program and to 
give them an idea of the types of students who could benefit most from the 
Program. On the basis of this Information the counselors nominated fifty 
students who had esqpressed interest and whom the felt were best qualified 
for the Program. Each of the students was known to one counselor intimately. 
These students had been at the College for at least a year and had talked 
with a counselor at a minimum, once a week. No amount of testing, in^rview- 
ing, or record analysis could have provided the Pilot Ppogram staff with the 
Insights into these students that the counselors had. Nonetheless, the 
Pilot Program Director reserved the right to feject nominees. However, in 
fact no reason was found to exercise this right. 

The remaining group of students, those who were adraiLtted to the 
College through the usual channels and who e:q)ressed an inter€»st in the 
Program, were invited to a meeting at the College. Of those who had initially 
expressed interest, 85 attended. Folloidlng the meeting, those who continued 
to be interested were interviewed by a member of the st^f. In all, 68 
students were interviewed. Of these, 31 were accepted into the Program and 
acceptances for 19 students are still pending. 

Bach interviewer uaa provided with an interview guide which covered 
items such as: (1) interest in the Program; (2) potential for impact; (3) 
social consciousness; (li) degree of self-confidence, and, ( 5 ) flexibility. 

The intex^ews were used as the sole basis for admission, dearly, in the 
future more sophisticated techniques for selection will have to be devised. 
Contact with each applicant's guidance counselor and letters of recemneridation 
from teachers immediately come to mind as potentially valuable techniques 
for use in the selection process. 

ADIflNISTHATION AND POLICY DEVELOPI«T 

The major function of the Program Director was to coordinate the 
efforts of the Planning and Development Committee. In addition, the Director 
had full responsibility for the publicity and recruitment activities already 
discussed and for working with the Dean in selecting the new Program Director, 
Committee members, and the faculty to supervise the laboratory eaqjeriences 
avid to conduct the seminars. 
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The Deans of the School of Education had pid^iary responsibUity 
for secuidng approval for the Program from the Board of Higher Education^ 
the City University Committee on Teacher Coordination^ the Curriculum Com** 
mittees at the College^ and the Faculty of the School of Education* This 
job was tedious and extremely time -consuming* However, the approval of 
each of these groups is absolutely necessary before any new program in 
teacher education can function officially at the City University of New York* 

The Planning and Development Committee initially x^as composed of 
seven members drawn from the four departments within the School of Educations 
Elementary Education, Secondary Education, Social and Psychological Founda- 
tions, and School Services* All the members of this committee were given 
some released time from their regular schedules to work with the Program* 

Ih fact, the entire State grant was used to cover some of the costs involved 
in providing the released time for the Committee members and the Director* 

As a result, this meant that there were no funds for secretarial services 
or office e^^enses, a limitation that severely limited the effective use of 
staff time*. 

Shortly after the committee began to funct ion, ^ efforts were made 
to e 3 q)and the committee membership to include key coBamnity leaders, local 
school administrators, liberal £U?ts and science faculty members, additional 
members of the faculty from the School of Education and representatives 
frcm Project 6EEK. Dean Gabriella de Beer of the College of liberal Arts 
and Science and R?ofessor itobert Young of Project SEEK were asked to serve 
on the committee* However, a student revolution and the ensuing atmosphere 
of tension afterward rendered it impossible for them to assume an active role 
on the committee* 

Community leaders and local school administrators were contacted 
and agreed to serve* However, they wore contacted late and again because” of 
the upset surrounding the student revolution were not informed on any con- 
sistent basis of the committee* s meetings* As a result, there were practically 
no community leaders or local school administrators involved in the Cominittee s 

work. 



The most successful effort to e35>and the comrad,ttee was in the area 
of student invclveraent* Three students participated on a wgular and an equal 
basis and in an active way* Their contributions were sincere and valuable* 
Overall, their work on the cemmittee augurs well for the current ti*end toi^ard 
increased student involvement in the formulation of university policy* NeX’f 
Pilot Program staff members were added to the committee as their appointments 
became known* 14r* Melvin ^ye, the rawly appointed Director of the Program, 
played a particularly Important and valuable role in the CJomraittee*s work* 

3n terms of the membership of the Committee, a priority task is an 
early and intensive drive to add community leaders and local school adminis- 
tration who can play a regular and an active role on the Committee. This 
should be easier to achieve once the Program is underway, and xfhen students 
are xforking in local schools and in the communities* Also, at that time, the 










fact that students are working in field situations will make it even more 
pressing that local school and coiimiunity representatives serve on the Com' 
mittee. 



Early in the deliberations of the Committee^ plans were made for 
an all*day meeting of the Committee to assess its progress in developing 
the specifics of the first year and at least a tentative structure for the 
next three years of the Program# At the meeting, which was held at the 
College on April 7« most of the discussion centered on the content of the 
seminars a^ld on the nature of the field experiences# However, a few decisions 
were reached regazHiing the administration of the Program# 

It was agreed to establish three subcommittees which were to meet 
weekly# These mve a Curriculum and field i^ork Committee, an Admissions 
Committee, and a Staff Committee# Another decision was that all staff members 
would be requested to meet on a regular basis as a group with a lead®r whose 
I sole function in the fVogram would be to coordinate staff meetings# A major 

I function of these meetings will be to evaluate over time the viability of the 

Program's goals and the value of the experiences provided through the Program 
in achieving them# As necessary, staff training activities are to be built 
into the meetings as well# F!rimarily, however, the meetings are to function 
so that each staff member has an outgoing opportunity to excamine his or her 
effectiveness in the Program# 

There are still a number of problems of an administrative character 
that remain to be settled# first. Program approval for purposes of certifi- 
cation has to be acquired from the State Education Department and from the 
Board of Excaminers of the City of New York. Secondly, machinery has to be 
created for the formal evaluation of the program by a professional evaluation 
team# These, along with the need to expand the Planning and Development Com- 
mittee to include representatives from the College of liberal Arts and Science, 
Project SEEK, key community members, and local school administrators, are among 
the most serious administrative tasks yet to be handled# 

Less immediate, but nonetheless important, are questions concerning 
the desirability of residence facilities for students in the Program and the 
creation of an independent laboratory school# These latter questions will 
assume more importance as the Program moves into its second and third year# 
Funding lingers behind each of these problems and questions as a major factor 
in working out satisfactory answers# 3n terms of funding, the Chancellor's 
Fund and the central office of Project SEEK appear to be the most promising 
avenues for additional financial support# 



CaimiCULDM DEVELOH«T; CONTENT AM) FORM 

0 

The old ways are the knoim ways and thus for many the easy and 
comfortable ways# For this reason, change is difficult to achieve and educa- 
tional reform more often than not amounts to little more than a watered down 
restructuring of exdsting programs# A major task facing the Planning and 
Development Committee is to create a Program that is professionally sound 
and one that really constitutes a step away from traditional programs# 
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This was achieved by persistently standing by the Progr^‘s 
original objective of integrating courses in social and philosopMcal 
foTindations, psychological foundations, and curriculum and teaching methods 
into one academic essperience# The basic method for doing this was through 
providing for early, generous, and cc^tinuous opportunities for field and 
laboratory experiences accompanied by weekly seminars* Field and laboratory 
experiences were fiimly planted at the very center of the Program. 

As the full plan crystalized and arrangements x-xere made for 
actually initiating the Program the implications of the actual curricular 
changes became clearer. This resulted in a good amoxmt of uncertainty and 
ec]uivocation among many of the faculiy who had gixren their support to the 
Program. This, of coxarse, was predicable because few academics, in fact, 
believe that classroom and field activities can become an integrated or 
intellectxial experience. Also, academics have a vested interest in per- 
petuating the model of college teaching as a serl'^s of neat packages 
prepared in advance. Any number of staff members a^^ked ^esticns along the 
order of "...when are you covering S-R theory or when are time-lines going 
to be taught?" In effect, what was being asked was "...on what day, month, 
and year is such and such material scheduled to be covered?" 

Three of the more perplexing problems bearing upon the field work 
and seminar experiences weie: (1) the number of hours of field work to be 
required weekly j (2) the amount of field supervision to be proxrldedj and 
(3) the number of students to be assigned to each semtoar. Finally, each of 
these problems had to be resolved on the basis of available fxmding and 
within the context of curricxilar requirements established within the College 
of liberal Arts and Science and beyond the control of the Program staff. 

The Katz -Elam Report, upon which much of the thinking about the 
field-work-program is based, recommends that prortsion be made for eight 
hours weekly of field work.3 ih terms of the philosophy of the Program and 
soxaid pedagogy, this does not appear to be an excessive requirement. How-* 
exrer, in actuality, eight hours works out to be an is^ossible requirement. 

In the Pilot Program students receive only two college credits for 
their field work. The tradition at the College has been that a student puts 
in txxo hours in the field for each college credit he receives. On this 
basis, students can only bo expected to put in four hours per week in the 
field. One answer would be to increase the nxmiber of. credit hours given for 
field work. HoweTOr, the pressures in^josed by other courses and program 
requirements and traditions render such an increase impossible. As a result, 
the planning committee had to settle on a field work requirement of from 
four to six hours. 



3. Florine Katz, The Samuel B. Heclonan Educational Clinic, The City 
College, The City University of New York, in a letter to James J. 
Shields, Jr. dated January 6, 1969. 
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The Katz "Elam import also rocommenddd that seminars be limited to 
fiftean students* ifowever, the Dean reluctantly suggested that this number 
be changed to twenty* Ha pointed out that the Ulot Program is considerably 
more e:q)ensive than conventional programs and that the e:q)enses had to be 
held within boimds if there are to be any chances at all for replicating the 
Program on a wider scale* However, he also suggested that six hours of 
faculty time instead of four be assigned to each seminar-field-work group* 

In this way, provision was mads for increasing faculty-time by a third to 
meet the increase in the size of the seminar group by a third* The Dean»s 
recommendation was approved by the Planning Committee* 

The Hanning Committee reluctantly approved the field supervisor- 
student ratio that had to be accepted because of the limited financial 
resources available for the Program* Many felt that finally it could lead 
to the undoing of the Program’s effectiveness* However, they also felt that 
various devices are available which possibly could serve to minimize this 
limitation* For instance, field supervisors could be assigned to work with 
students over a two-year period* Also, training programs could be set up 
for the staff of the elementary school where the Pilot Program participants 
work in order to train the staff how best to incorporate the Program parti- 
cipants into their schools* 

The Planning Committee gave considerable attention to the format 
of the seminars* In order to achieve flexibility iii arranging sessions for 
the full group and for moving program participants and staff from group to 
group, it was decided to schedule the meetings of all seminar groups for the 
same day and hour* 

Also, it was decided that students in the program should be 
encouraged to go beyond observation reports, tern papers, and book reports 
in meeting course irequirements* Some alternatives suggested were tape 
recordings, films, photographs and dramatic productions* In fact the Com-^ 
mittee felt that this may become one of the richest areas for expeidmentation 
and research in the Program* 

One commentator on the program who has had extensive esq^erience 
with the British teacher education model wrote: 

“Some English training colleges provide a whole series of craft 
and art experiences* **as real life adult experiences which are 
intrinsically rewarding and sharable with children* The study 
of music in an English college might include a lab course in 
making musical instruments* Physical education is usually an 
attempt to creatively involve the whole body in improvised dance - 
drama, movement, and gymnastic activities* I'^any future teachers 
pick up photography, film making, sculpturing, and drama direct- ■ 

Ing as output from their course work* There is a certain ftonaist- 
encv with these experiences and the ’types’ children seem roost 
attracted to* ^y letting current e:qperiences help us define our 
(teacher education) program, and by including intrinsically reward- 
ing life activities in these programs we, I think, will be helping 
future teachers force and face times of rapid change*" ^ 

Jay Hauben, Education Development Center, Newton, Massachusetts in a 
letter to James J* Shields, Jr«, dated M^ch 17, 1969* 
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Because of the flexibility in the seminar structure and because 
course assignments will be made as the students* questions re(]^re them 
and not as the basis of course outlines and prescribed reading lists, it 
is essential that those appointed to the staff be people who are able to 
listen and to leant from their students* Also, they must be individuals 
who are skilled in group processes* Over the long run, ability in this 
area will play as great if not a greater role than intellectual and tech- 
nical competency. For this reason, staff were sought who perceive teacher 
education programs primarily as action-oriented rather than subject-matter 
based, who believe that teacher training has to be kept as close as 
possible to the situation for which teacher trainees are being prepared, 
and who are truly committed to program flexibility. 5 



A ma^or task of the program director in consultation with the 
Deans was to encapsule the thinking of the planning committee into a series 
of brief course descriptions for the College catalogue* The course 
descriptions finally agreed upon read as follows: 



Ed. 331-312 (KLementary Education) and Ed. 321-322 (Secondary 
Education) Education Field Work Laboratory and Seminar, I. 



The study of children in school settings. ^Tstematic 
observation and analyses of the school situation— curriculum, 
teaching, faculty, services. Selection of six children per 
student for intensive study and assistance* Seminars will 
analyze and evaluate field-work e:>q>erience within the context 
of current writing and research in the humanities and the 
social sciences. 



S3x hours field work and two hours seminar per week* 
30 weeks, h cr* per semester. 



Ed. 313-31^ (ED^mentary Education)and Ed. 323"32i: (Secondary 
Education) Education Field Work Laboratory and Seminar, II. 



Study of the urban community and out-of- school educa- 
tional forces. Visits may include government agencies, 
religious institutions, community action ©roups. Meetings 
with families of the case-study-group children. A community 
study or survey will be required. 



Six hours field work and two hours seminar per week, 
30 weeks* h cr. per semester. 



$0 Based upon thinking reflected in Gordon L. Idppitt, “Consulting 
with a National Organization: A Case Study." The Journal of 
Social Issues, XV {19$9)s 2^. 



l. jyiuiBHSttl 



Ed. 315-316 (Elementary Education) and Ed. 325-326 
i (Secondary Education) Education rield IJork Laboratory 

and Seminar^ II. 

I 

I 

I Intensive study of the teaching-learning process 

P including development of curricula^ use of diagnostic 

I instruments and materials, use of newer media in class- 

room instruction. TQ.deo-taped micro-teaching. Service 
I as a teaching assistant. Development and completion of 

a creative project with the case-study-group children. 
l Second semester may be spent in a different school 

I setting (suburban, private, or e^gperimental public school). 

I 

Six hours field work and two hours seminar per week. 

I 30 weeks, h or. per semester. 



I Ed. 317-318 (Elementary Education) and Ed. 327-328 

I (Secondary E^cation) Student Teaching and Seminar. 

> 

I Supervised student teaching, five mornings and one 

I afternoon per xfeek. i0.so supervised field trips to other 

I schools, school systems and special projects. 

I 

I minimum of 17 hours per week for field work. 2 hours 

I seminar per weak, for 30 weeks. 6 cr. per semester. 

[ 

I The Katz-Elam Eeport provides a broader statement of how program 

I participants may utilize their time In the field and in sarainars.^ what 

I foUoifs is a description of possible Program activities for the first year 

excerpted, with a few changes as noted, from the Katz -Elam ileport. 



I Preshman Year 

I 

I Plrst Half (Seven ileeks) 

For seven weeks students will observe in a school (for two 
to three hours, two days each week).® They will go systematic^ly 
, from class to class on a given graide, spending twenty minutes in 

I each classroom. They will begin over again, so to speak* having 

I in the meantime met in seminars two hours (once a week)o' 

I For these first observations, the students will set their 

I observational structure. The focus of the seminars will groiv out 

of wlmt they report and the questions they raise. It is ejected 



6. In the Katz-^am Report this section read, 
mornings each week." 



"...two hours four 



7 



. In the Katz-Elam Report the rest of the sentence reads, 
times a week following their observational seminars. " 



"...four 



I 
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that observational skills will have become sharpened during the 
first three weeks, so that the students td-ll have become quite 
62 {pert and organized as observers by the end of their seventh week# 

During the first hour of each seminar there should be three 
groups of five students each talking together about their observa- 
tional essperiences and their questions. The three team members 
would circulate among the groups to listen, and where appropriate 
make inferences, sharpen points, raise questions. During the 
second hour, the group of fifteen would come together and share an 
intergroup e:xperience. 

As questions are raised appropriate assignments xdLU be made, 
some may be reading assignments. Sometimes films or vide.o-tape 
recordings will best ansi^er questions. Assignments xd.ll probably 
differ for individual students, since their needs and their levels 
of esperience will be different. 

Second Ifelf (Bight I'feeks) 

Each student x^ill nox<r have his six children, chosen by him 
from a given class (where possible). He will study and learn hox-j 
to inteipret the school record card data and focus on the simil- 
arities and differences in the record and the child* s observed 
behavior. He -will now stop observing in the classroom and x^ill 
enter into a different relationship with his six: a craft-trd-p 
3:jq)erience with h3.s group (two) afternoons a week after school. 

(This means that we will need to supply materials, apace for the 
activities and ^ace for storage). The students xd.ll be required 
to make process recordings of the group *s activities. Seminars 
xjill be held (once) each week, and each student will have a period 
of indixddual superxrlsion twice weekly. (The team xd.ll share the 
seminars and the supervision. )8 

Once again readings and/or other assignments xd.ll be made as 
the student indicates his need for them through his questions and/or 
his recordings. 

A task that occupied a considerable amount of time of the Planning 
Committee was the selection of appropriate schools for the field work exper- 
ience. Because of problems related to time and travel, schools had to be 
selected that were relatively close to the College. Beyond this, only 
elementary schools xd.th effective programs, qualified staff, and a cooperative 
administrative staff were considered. Once local superintendents and 
principals were contacted to determine which schools were interested in the 
Pilot Program, the Curriculum and Fieldwork Committee visited schools to 



8. Brackets indicate change from original report. 













dotennine which ones 10061} "the requirements# In surveying the schools^ it 
was found that relatively few could accommodate the twenty students 
originally planned for placement iu ©ach school# Thus^ it was decided that 
only ten students would he placed in a school# As of June 1969> the 
follovTing schools were definitely selected for pai*ticipation in the IVogram; 

District hs P«S# 83 , 101, l55 

District 5: P.S# 76, lk9, 207 

District 6: P#S# 100, 1?5, 92 



UBEKAL ARTS AM) SCIENCE flEttUIRElMTS 

Currently, the School of Education has little or no control over~ 
courses offered in fields other than education# It can Influence the staf* 
fing patterns in the College of liberal Arts and Science by requiring 
education majors to take particular liberal arts courses, but it h£is no 
control over which courses are offered in liberal arts, who teaches them, 
or the content of these courses# About the only tool the School of Bduca" 
tion has in shaping the academic e^qperience its students have in liberal 
arts courses is persuasion# Iftifortunately, the value of this tool is 
rather limited because of the persistent antipathy most liberal arts pro- 
fessors feel for the field of education# 

Ths Planning Committee identified three major areas where changes 
would have to occur in the College of Id.beral Arts and Science if the liberal 
arts courses required of participants were to meet the overall objectives 
of the Program# These are (l) the development of a wider range of courses 
in black and Puerto itican heritage and in urban studies j (2) the development 
of a course in %)anish, the study of urhich is required of all Progr^ 
participants, that leads to some degree of mastery in the conversational 
area; and (3; the development of new interdisciplinary liberal arts courses, 
some of which, at least, would be integrated with the professional courses 
in education# 

Because each department determines its own course offerings, the 
Director of the Program made airangements to meet individually tiith the 
Department Chairmen in the College of liberal Arts# ifeetings x^ere arranged 
xd.th the Chainnen of the Departments of jjiusic. Political Science, Romance 
Languages, Psychology, Physical Education, I'lathematics, Sociology, and 
History# It was discoxrered that few courses in black and Puerto liican 
heritage and urban studies are offered and those that are offered are given, 
for the most part, in the Departments of History, Political Science, and 
Sociology# Considering the times and the location of the College, the 
number of offerdoigs is embarrassingly small# HoiTOver, each of the Chairmen 
felt that it was only a matter of time before new courses would be added# 

The revolution incited by black and Puerto Rican students in the ^ring 
and xfhich closed the Cbll-ege for weeks most likely will accelerate the pace 
at which the nexf courses xd.ll be added# 




There are a number of course offerings in the College of Liberal 
Arts that either are especially tailored for the needs of students planning 
to become teachers or have particular value for future teachers. These 
include special courses in mathematics^ science^ physical education^ and 
psychology. Ifowever, while some courses exists the extent to which liberal 
arts courses and the professional education courses are integrated is 
extremely slight. It is a sad commentary on American higher education, but 
unfortunately, this is a problem City College shares with just about every 
other college in the nation.^ 

Discussions with the chaiiman of the ilomance Languages Department 
proved most valuable in securing a %)anish course that was ei^cially appro- 
priate for the needs of the participants in the Pilot Program. Traditionally, 
Introductory courses in i^anish at the College focus upon grammar and read- 
ing skills; little work is done with conversational Spanish. The Chairman 
agreed, however, to set up special sections for Pilot Program participants 
in xfhich the "oral” approach would be stressed from the beginning. Also, it 
was decided to require these courses during the first year so that students 
in the Program could converse with J^anish speaking students they encounter 
in their first year field situations. There is very little likelihood that 
the students will become proficient speakers of %>anish in one year. How- 
ever, because of other requirements, it was practically impossible to require 
more than ten credits in «^anish. Those with a special interest in %>anish- 
speaking children may, however, take additional courses in Danish as 
electives. 

The most difficult issue to resolve was that of creating inter- 
disciplinary liberal arts courses. There is simply no Interest among the 
liberal Arts Faculty in this kind of an approach to teaching. There is a 
course listed in the catalogue which was introduced by the fonner Dean of 
the GoUege of Liberal Arts entitled Public Policy which provides a good 
framework for an interdisciplinary course. However, at the moment, this 
course is offered only in the Department of Political Science; other Depart- 
ments that could offer it see no reason for doing so. 

It appears that the School of Education is going to have to take 
a much more vigorous role in determining the content of courses offered in 
the College of Liberal Arts and Science if an interdisciplinary course is to 
be established. One direction it might take would be to reconstitute the 
seminar so that the staff includes individuals from liberal art fields as 
xfeU as from the field of education. Such a tactic would represent a small 
but important means of achieving closer integration among the separate 
liberal arts fields and among liberal and professional studies. Professional 
studies can no longer stand alone and remain viable and the liberal arts and 
sciences can no longer stand apart and make sense. An in?)ortant question 
that will have to be asked when the success of the Pilot Program is being 
assessed, is one that relates to the degree to which the Pilot Program brought 
about A*closer integration among the several fields represented in the field of 
education and between liberal and professional studies. 



9. James J. Shields, Jr., "Liberal and Professional Studies in the Under- 
graduate Ourriculum" McGill Journal of Education. Vol IV, No. 1 
Spring 1969. 






CONCLaSION 



[ The last five months have been extremely busy ones for the 

I relatively small stsiff involved in the planning and development of the 

[ 4?rograrii« Hcuever, each staff member felt obliged to contribute more than 

I his share, even when involved in functions of a purely nuts and bolts 

variety and xJhen caught in the crossfire of student revolution and a 
sagging university budget, ./hat sustained them was the belief that they 
I were bringing a large and important urban university to the brink of a 

I radically new and important teacher education model that could easily 

i replace the malfunctioning one that now exists* 

|, 

I The most encouraging finding among those who have worked in 

j planning and developing the Program has been that the Program* s objectives 

and fomat make more sense and hold molbe promise the longer one works with 
I them. Hany of the staff moved away from the Ctollege for their respective 

[ summer retreats and responsibilities xd.th the suspicion that the revolution 

I ' they participated in through their work in the filot Program may prove to 
i bo more dramatic and effective in effecting far-reaching curricular reform 

[ on the University level than the revolution many of their students parti- 

f cipated in during the same period. 
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Planning and Development Committee ; 
Faculty liembership 



1# October ^ January 1968 



I 



Professor Donald K« Cody 
Professor Florine Katz 
Professor Arnold dothstein 
Professor David Samer 
Professor James J* Shields (Chairman) 
Professor There se .Woodruff 



2 . 



i 

§■ 

i 



January » June 1969 



Professor Sophie Elam 
Professor James Fleming 
i'-irs. Audrey Herr 
Professor Florins Katz 
Professor Samuel Meer 
Krs« Judith Euohkin 
Professor James J« Shields 

Added: 

>Jr. I''felvin Bye 
Professor lianiood Fisher.:- 



(Chairman) 
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APPENDIX II 



SAjyiPLB PliOORAl^ 



(Except for the courses specified, each student >3 program will be deter- 
mined individually in consultation with an adviser. This sample program 
is intended to be just that, not a prescribed course of study for all 
students. ) 



First Semester Credits 

Psychology 1 General Psychology 3 

Physical Education 1 or 5l 1/2 

£^>anish 5l Elementary %)anish $ 

Education 311 or 321 Education Field i/ork Laboratory 

smd Seminar, I. ^ 

•JtOther cotirses 



•J«a2-17 

Second Semester 

Sociology 7 American Society 3 

Physical Education 2 or ^2 1/2 

Spanish ^2 Elementary Spanish $ 

Education 312 or 322 Education Field Work Laboratory 

and Seminar, I. k 

Other courses 0*^ 

12-17 

Third Semester 

Sociology 10 General Anthropology 3 

Physical Education 3 or 53 1/2 

Education 313 or 323 Education Field Work Laboratory 

and Seminar, II. ^ 

Other courses ^"10 

12-17 



Fourbh Semester 

Political Science 1 American Government and 

Democracy 3 

Physical Education h or ih 1/2 

Education 311i or 32U Education Field i/ork Laboratory 

and Seminar, II. ii 

Other courses ^*"10 

12-17 

Fifth Semester 

Education 315 or 325 Education Field t/ork Laboratory 

and Seminar, III. h 

•*«HfObher courses 8*13 



12-17 
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Sixth Semester 
Education 316 or 326 



■JHttK)ther courses 



Education Field ¥ork Laboratory 
and Seminar, III. 



Credits 



U 

8«13 



12-17 



Seventh Semester 
Education 317 or 327 
•JHHtOther courses 



Student Teaching and Seminar 



6 

6-8 



12-lli 



Eighth Semester 

Education 318 or 328 
■JHHJObher courses 



Student Teaching and Seminar 



6 

6-8 



12-li; 



^Includes core, concentration and elective courses, for each semester. 
■$^<}fStud9nts unable to undertake a i\iU college program may take a reduced 
schedule, each semester, under advisement. 

■JHHi^Fiust include one course in each of the following groups: 



1. IE story 10 Approaches to History (Ethnic Groups) 
History $0 The Negro in the i'7estern Hemisphere 



Rtstorjrof Rierto jlEco 
African-American HLstoiy 



2. Sociology $1 Gity and Community 
Sociology ^8 Ethnic lEnority Groups 



fERlC 






